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From the Jouroal of the pi Agricul. Society of England. 
ON THE PREVENTION OF CURL AND 
DRY-ROT IN FOTATOES. 
(Continued from our last.) 


It would be doing injustice to the theory before 
stated, if it were sent forth to the public without a 
brief notice of some of the objections which at 
once occur to those conversant with the subject. 
The first that} shall allude to is, that the mnanage- 
ment of seed potatoes during winter, the mode of 
planting, and more especially the nature of the 
season afier planting, exercise a very decided influ- 
ence in moditying or increasing the potatoe failure ; 
which, at first sight, seems hardly reconcileable with 
the supposition that such failure is dependent on 
the degree of maturity of the seed potatoes when 
barvested. I at once admit that if seed potatoes 
are kept in too large a heap and allowed to fer- 
ment, or if kept so warm as to induce excessive 
growth during winter, or in any other way are so 
treated as to weaken their vitality, the sets will, 
many of them, fail, and others make weak and un- 
healthy shoots, very much resembling, and possi- 
bly identical with, curl. It must be born in mind, 


however, that though I consider overripening of had abundant proof. 


the seed to be the ordinary cause of curl, 1] by no | 
means assert that it is the only one. I am well | 
aware that deficient management will especially, if! 


followed by long drought, produce failing crops, | 


and whether 


earlier. This is doubtless owing to the less liberal 
supply of nourishment which they receive ; 
even where the land is abundantly manured, plants 
cannot avail themselves of it without moisture.— 
When a plant has attained a certain stage of growth, 
even though considerably below 
velopment, should its supply of food be stinted, 
either in consequence of drought, or of a searcity 
of the necessary elements in the soil, it will at once 
proceed to form and mature its seed. This is read- 
ily observable in the 
species of grass which is common in our meadows 
will be frequently found growjng by a roadside, or | 
even on a gravel walk, and in dry weather will 
flower and bear seed, though so stunted and dwarf- 
ish as scarcely to be recognizalle. This will oc- 
cur considerably earlier in the season than the time 
of ripening of the same species of grass in an ordi- 
nary meadow, and again the meadow-grown plant | 
will ripen far before another of the same species | 
grown by a ditch side or in other moist rich soil, 
and this last will as much exceed the meadow plant | 
in size and luxurance as the one in the meadow | 
did the one in the gravel walk. The Poa annua is | 
\a species of grass which may frequently be found | 
in all the three situations above named, That po- 
| tatoes are not exempt from this law of nature I have | 
On the occasion previously | 
'mentioned, where I planted potatoes on a piece of 
‘rich old turf, soaked for years with the drainage of 
a farm-yard, they never did ripen, but grew on | 
through the whole autumn, and were as green and 


for 


its ordinary de- 


case of weeds. The same | 


| 


| most in vogue for the supply of seed potatoes, 


may have a considerable effect, and concur with 
the under-ripening of the seed in producing a 
healthy and vigorous plant. 

An objection which has already proved fatal to 
several theories that have heen brought forward to 
account for the failure, may briefly 
stated as follows :—“ We planted, we manurei, we 
harvested our potatoes fifty years ago much as we 
do now, except that the whole was then done ina 
more careless, hap-huzard way ; yet we were then 
never troubled with the complaint which is new 
our bane. How can this be accounted for except 
by the deterioration of the plant itself?” The 
causes which produce failure now, and which did 
not exist formerly, may, I think, be referred— Ist, 
to change of climate; 2nd, change of soil ; 3rd, 
change of practice.—Ist Change of climate. The 
great increase of draining, enclosing, and planting 
for shelter, has produced a very sensible change of 
climate in exposed situations, which are the places 
In 
the case of Sawdon, before mentioned, enclosure, 
&c. was at any rate contemporaneous with the de- 
terjoration of their seed potatoes, and the marsh- 
land districts, which were formerly supplied from 
Sawdon, now get their seed from Scotland. It is 
indisputable that both cold and wet retard the ma- 
turity of all plants: the improved practice of the 
| present day has removed the one and very much 
reduced the other, and accordingly our potatoes be- 
come more thom aghly ripened and make worse 
To those who are inclined to attach little 


potato be 


sets. 


ial failure is due to curl or not I | vigorous in November as they had been in July.— | importance to this reasoning, I would put the ques- 


can offer no opinion ; but the great puzzle to pota-' At last a heavy fall of snow came witha severe | tion—where would you go for seed potatoes if you 


to growers has been that, with the most careful 


| frost, and in fortyeight hours they were as black 


| should be troubled with curl ? 


I answer without 


management, failures continually occur, and these | as if they had been burnt, but the tubers were still | fear of contradiction, that if you are at all conver- 


failures may, I think be traced to ripe sets. 
the influence of season is great I should be the 


last man to deny, as in two instances where my | 


potato crops were affected with curl (distinctly 
traceable to having used ripe sets) they continued 


| table, and made the best sets that I have ever pos- 
sessed. In 1844 I had also a strong instance. In | 
reclaiming an old Jane some parts had to be lowered 
land some hollows to be filled up, and both being 





;to the cold, 


That | thoroughly unripe, and were the very worst on the | | Sant with the subject, and have no fresh land that 


you can conveniently break up, you will either send 
to an exposed hilly district, or to a peaty moorish 
Here, then, we see that experience guides us 
wet soils, to those places, in short, 


soil, 


to get worse so long as the drought lasted, but on | planted with potatoes at the same time, those | which are highly unfavorable to early maturity 
the occurrence of heavy rains they improved very, planted where the old hollows had been, and which and from which we have a good chance of obtain 


mach ; and this is quitein keeping with my theory, |N0W had a considerable depth of fresh soil, grew | ing unripe seed. 


—2nd Change of soil. In spite of 


as When once the plant has a stem and leaves | considerably taller and ripened some weeks laler | the numerous valuable suggestions which the far- 


whereby to elaborate nourishment from the atmos- 


phere, and roots which purvey from below, a large | 
| pains were taken to retain as much of the surface 


supply of moisture will give it such an abundant 
flow of sap that the vitiated juices of the decaying 
set will both be very much diluted and the plant 
will derive sufficient vigour from external sources 
to outgrow aslight ailment; whereas in a droughty 
season, the plant is much more dependent on the 
set, and this at such a time furnishes the poison in 
& cousentrated form. 

The next objection I shall notice is, that one of 
the best ways of getting rid of curl hither o’known, 
is to grow the potatoes intended for seed on a piece 
of old meadow or other land that has been long 
uncropped. This is easy of explanation. Fresh 
land contains a supply of food which has been ac- 
cuinulating for years, and accordingly produces a 
more luxurant growth and Jater maturity. Every 
one must have remarked that in a dry season plants 


than those on the ridges whence the soil had been 
tuken ; though even in these places considerable 


soil as possible; and asthe ridges and drepressious 
ran parallel to each other for forty or filty yards to- 
gether, the marked difference in the time of ripen- 
ing caught the eye at once. I have also frequently 
observed that potatoes planted near hedgerow trees 
{especially ash) ripen earlier than the rest of the 
field. It thus appears, as well by the analogy 

other plants as by direct observation of the potato 
itself, that a deficiency of nutriment produces eurly 
maturity, and vice versa. Fresh soil, it will at once 
be admitted, contains an extra supply of food ; po- 
tatoes, therefore grown on such soil will be in a 
growing state when those on old-going land will 
be quite ripe, and if harvested together the former 
will be unripe and make good sets. It is very prob- 
nble, however, the more abundant supply of all 








mer has already received from the man of science, 

agricultural chemistry is still too much in its in- 
fancy to be able to specify the exnet proportions 
and combinations of the various elements of vege- 

table life which should exist in a soil to enable it. 
to bring to the greatest perfection the crop with 
which itis to be sown ; and accordingly we find 
that no chemical combination of manures, that has 
yet been tried has produced a compound in which 
plants grow with so much health and vigor as 
they do in fresh (%. e. uncropped) soil of good qual- 
ity. This fact is admitted on all hands ; but let 
us examine ita little more in detail. To say that 
uncropped soil will grow most (if not all) plants in 
greater perfection than land that has been in tillage, 
is tantamount to saying that in our ordinary routine 
of cropping some element or elements are removed 
from the soil which we do not restore to it in the 
manures which we apply. Hence it follows that 
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the longer we continue such a repetition of crops | it had sprung from a green potato which had been ful neck, rather short than long; wide, deep, pro. 


and :manures, the greater will be the deficiency of | 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





thrown aside when the crop was harvested. In 





ae 


jecting breast; great length of body, which is round 


the substance which we fail to supply, until at) conclusion, 1 would beg to remark that, should my rather than flat or square; and fine short legs 
yj g, 


length some one crop, more dependant than others | supposition as to the causes which make ripe po- when we consider their large size. 


The port js 


on those particular elements, fails to grow with its | tatoes bad sets prove wholly incorrect, there is, at | usually majestic, and a pleasing, quiet air of good 


accustomed vigour, and is attacked by diseases and | any rate, no doubt as to the correctness of the facts ;, breeding pervades their general appearance. 


The 


. . . *| . . ' . . . . 
parasites previously unknown, — [f all land were of) and whilst the researches of philosophers are slowly | colors are various, from a yellowish white to a jet 


similar quality, and had been treated alike in every | 


but surely demolishing all erroneous theories and 


black. Those, however, speckled with dark and 


respect, this falling off of certain crops would have | confirming true ones, we farmers may possibly | yellow brown and white, or. streaked with silver 


been simultaneously remarked in its first: occur- 

rence ; but with the infinite variety of soils, mode | 
of cropping, and manuring which prevail on differ- | 
ent farms, and even on different fields of the same | 
farm, the question is so complicated as to remain 
still doubtful. The remedy for this unavoidable 

(because as yet indefinable) deterioration of soil, is | 
to resort occasionally to fresh land for seed, and to | 
make use of every available variety of mavure, un- | 
til the advance of science shall enable chemists to 

point out the deficiency and suggest the remedy in | 
each individual instance.—3rd. Change of practice. 
Another cause to which some little weight is due is | 
the decidedly improved practice observable amongst | 
the farmers of the present day. ‘They have better | 
teams, superior implements of husbandry, and, sti- 

mulated by the more enterprising of their class, are | 
less in the habit of dawdling over their seed-time, | 
and thinking it of little importance whether they 
sow or plant a month earlier or later. It is rare 
now to see a man planting potatoes in the middle 
or latter end of June, though even yet I occasionally 
see an instance of it, and am told that a geveration 
back it was by no means uncommon. Potatoes 
planted thus in the middle of summer on undrained, 
perhaps unenclosed, land, would, in ordinary sea- 
sons, be taken up unripe ; on the occurrence there- 
fore of fuilure in the crop of a good stirring farmer, 
it would be easy for him to get seed from a neigh- 
bour whose potatoes grew well because they were 
late planted and badly ripened, and thus for a time 
the curl would be stopped. 





The foregoing remarks will make it sufficiently 
plain that the principal remedy I propose for the 
potato failure is the use of unripe sets. As, how- 
ever, there are two ways of procuring unripe sets-— 
one by planting late, the other by taking them up 
early—it may be well to point out some reasous 
for preferring the former plan. Potatoes that are 
taken up early have so great a tendency to vegetate 
during winter, that it is scarcely possible to prevent 
their being weakened by premature growth before 


turn to account the practical suggestions deduced 
from several years’ careful observation. 
York, March, 1845. 


From the American Agriculturist. 


DORKING FOWLS. 


Since spring opened, we have received so many 
letters of inquiry about Dorking fowls, that we bave 
concluded to give what follows as a general an- 
swer to them. 

At our special request, Capt. Morgan, of the 
London packet ship Victoria, made an importation 
of a dozen of these superb fowls last October, for 
distribution among some of our friends. Only five, 
a cock and four hens, survived out of the twelve. 
These were large and fine, and evidently highly 
and carefully bred. Being so few on arrival, Capt. 
Morgan very kindly sent the whole to Mr L. F. Al- 
len, of Black Rock, to cross with the produce of 
those we brought home from England in 1841. 

As Dorking fowls are likely to be in vogue now, 
we think it advisable to caution all those who wish 
to possess good ones, to be very careful what they 
purchase. Choice birds are extremely difficult to 
be had, as we found to our cost when in England, 
and it was only by special favor we procured some 
at last. Capt. Morgan has been upward of two 
years endeavoring to obtain this importation, and 
finally succeeded only through a worthy clergyman 
Mr Courtney, of the town of Dorking, a passenger 


preferred by others. 


grey, are most esteemed. Cocks with dark speck. 
‘led breasts, and reddish burnished wings, are most 
/to our taste, though the silver grey are frequently 
They are thickly feathered, 
hardy, good layers, steady setters, and the best of 
nurses, They are very gentle birds, fond of being 
| petted, and though far from cowardly, are not a 
jall pugnacious. ‘Their meut is excellent, being 
lean and tender. ‘They are preferred in England 
to all other breeds for capons. Well fatted, they 
usually weigh from 7 to 10 Ibs., and often go as 
high as 12 Ibs. or more. We speak of capons on- 
ly as attaining these great weights. 

Just as we had written the above, we received 
the following letter from Capt. Morgan : 


St. Katherine’s Dock, London, April 14, 1845. 
My Dear Sir,—Your letter requesting me to get 
some more Dorking fowls, I have received, aud as- 
sure you it is not so easy as you may imagine. | 
shall write to Mr Courtney again, who lives near 
Dorking, and procured those last for me. He told 
me, and I bave also ascertained the same from oth- 
er quarters, that there is none to be obtained here, 
unless of a mongrel breed. The real Dorking 
fowls that you see in London, will not breed; you 
must therefore wait until I get them for you. They 
will cost about $4 each, without freight and look- 
ing after, which would be about as much more, for 
a small lot; but this I will do for you with plea- 
sure, for old acquaintance sake. 
E. E, Morgan. 


Yours, truly, 
with him on a recent voyage home from the United 
States. He accompanied them by a note, apolo- Morgan arrived here in his own ship, bringing a 
gizing for the high price he had to pay for them, | noble cock and five superb pullets of the Dorking 
J 6 : m1" 
and further saying—* The chicken-breeders of | breed. ‘The pullets laid nearly the whole voyage, 
Dorking have adopted a sort of principle, that they | 9 thing unexampled, be says, by any other breed 
will sell away no birds alive, except capons, as they | of fowls crossing the Atlantic with him. ‘The pul- 
desire to retain them as much as possible amongst | jets weigh 5 1-2 10 7 Ibs., the cock 83-4 lbs. When 
themselves, in which, by caponizing, they carry on | ¢)) grown, the latter will probably weigh 40 /bs, 
quite a profitable trade, and they can only be bad |; ordinary condition. 
. + . ! 
by particular favor. They have very much im-| "To conclude, neither Capt. Morgan, of the Vie- 
proved them of late years. The old white sort is \toria, nor Mr I F. Allen, of Black Rock, wish to 
. ’ 


Soon after the reception of this letter, Capt. 








the time of planting arrives. By planting late we 
not only avoid this evil, but have the additional ad- 
vantage that after the turnips are sown, a hand or 
two might easily be spared in the month of June 


to dig or fork out the sides of hedges, corners of | 


fields, young plantations, &c., which are frequently 
mere nurseries for weeds, and by planting a few 
bushels of potatoes in these out of the way places, 
a supply of seed of superior quality will be pro- 
cured without interfering with the regular crops.— 
They should be taken up whilst the tops are still 
green. It is easy to see when a potato plant has 
done growing, and then without any loss of time, 
and before a single yellow leaf appears, the plants 
should be lifted. If it should be practicable to ex- 
pose them to the sun for a few days before they 
are put by for the winter, they will keep better and 
grow more vigorously. Iam quite at a loss to ex- 
plain this fact, but I have been told by several gard- 


altogether bred out, and the speckled and grey va-| he tronbled with applications for Dorking fowls. 
| rieties are now all the rage. They are also larger | What they keep is entirely for their own use. Dr. 
-and better formed now than they formerly were,| Field, of this city, and the Messrs. Carpenter, of 
| and altogether are perhaps the best barn-door fowls | Poughkeepsie, have been furnished with some of 
| in existence—at least these people so esteem them.” | our own and Capt. Morgan’s first importation to 
| ‘To the above we will add, that there are plenty breed from, and now have a few young ones for 
of Dorkings for sale in the London market, of an |sale. The price is $5 per pair, caged and deliver- 


inferior and cross breed, some of which have been ‘ed on bourd a vessel either at Poughkeepsie or this 
/recently imported, to supply the American demand. | city, (New York.) 


| Every jfive-toed chicken is also picked up now in| 


| this vicinity and sold for a Dorking, though it may| 7 Make Vinegar.—Take eight gallons of clear 
| be the most common dung-hill that walks. Per- 


rain water, add three quarts of molasses, put into 
haps one out of seven or ten of the pure breed | 4 good cask, shake well a few times, then add two 
| have only four toes, so that to show five toes is by | or three spoonsful of good yeast. If in summer, 
| no means an evidence of purity of blood. We hope | place the cask in the sun—if in winter, near the 
‘this observation will be remembered, to prevent chimney, where it may be warm. In ten or fifteev 
| IMposition. | days, add to the liquor a sheet of brown paper, 

in molasses, and good 


It is difficult to describe the Dorking fowl, or, | ory jn strips, and dipped 
. . b 4 ° | . 
| indeed, any animal, so exact as to prevent imposi- | vinegar will be produced. The paper will in this 


ners that they have followed the practice for years | “9M, although a good one will be recognized at | way form what is called the “ mother,” or life of 
with uniform success, and it has occurred to my- | 0N¢e by those familiar with the breed. The pro- | yinegar.— Genesee Far. 

self more than once to observe a particular luxu- 
riant chance plant, and on taking it up to find tha 








minent points are a fine head with brilliant eyes, [If vinegar of this sort has no other recommes- 
and single or double combs, in both sexes ; @ grace- | dation, it is free from deleterious ingredients. | 
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Potatoes. —A farmer near Portsmouth, N. H. has, 
during the past three or four years, preserved, or 
prepared his seed Potatoes in the following 


manner :— 
He plants his early crop, and when fit, removes | 


them, setting in their place the small waste Pota- 
toes which he saved from the crop of the last sea- 
son. When about half ripe, the tops still luxuriant, 
and showing no signs of decay, he takes them up _ 
and spreads them over the land, allowing them to 
lie till the approach of winter, turning them often. 
These Potatoes yield much more than those allowed | 
to remain in the ground till fully ripe, and are | 
better in quality. 
{It is a common, and therefore probably accurate | 
idea, that Potatoes not fully ripened, are the better | 
as seed, on that account. | | 


Stone Walls.—There is no species of enclosure | 
within the limits of our knowledge, which we | 
should prefer to stone wall. Hedges, it is true, 
give a more picturesque and romantic appearance 
to a farm, and there is a degree of neatness as well | 
as cleanly elegance in the modern “ piquet,” rail and | 
“ slat” fences, whieh walls do not, and cannot pos- 
sess ; but then, there are inconveniencies accom | 
panying them, the liability to rot—to be prostrated | 
by winds and to be broken by cattle, none of which | 
evils ever occur to walls. A farmer whose lands | 
are enclosed with good stone fence is like a gen- | 
eral enclosed within the walls of a fortress—he has | 
little to fear from without, and, with proper man- | 
gement—nothing to apprehend from within. 


Fruit T'rees.— Instead of continuing the old prae- | 
tice of having alternate bearing and barren years | 
for fruit trees, those who cultivate them would do 
well to note this fact: When young trees nerd, 
into bearing for the first time, about the time the | 
fruit is setting, if the most of it is taken off, and this | 
continue for a few years in succession, leaving every 
year about the same quantity on the trees, they will 
by the time they have become of sufficient size to | 
be profitable, acquire the habit of bearing iced 


year. 





| 





Egg Pickles.—Boil eggs tolerably hard, take off | 
the shell, put them in a jar, and pour over them | 
scalding vinegar seasoned and spiced to your taste. 
Then stop the jar close, and in a month you will 
have the best pickles in the world. 


Unripe Fruit—More children are made sick at 
this season of the year from eating unripe fruit, 
than from any other cause whatever. Be careful 
then in this particular, and learn to govern your 
appetites. 


Whenever you buy or sell, let or hire, make a 
clear barguin, and never trust to “ We shan’t disa- | 
gree about trifles.” 


How vastly would it increase our happiness in 
this world, if instead of cherishing ill feeling to- | 
wards those who may have offended us, we would 
act in the spirit of the dying Saviour’s ejaculation 
—“ Father, forgive them !” 


[We do not know the true paternity of the above 
paragraphs, or we should give the rightful credit. 
A couple of articles in our last, taken from the Al- 
bany Cultivator, were inadvertently inserted with- 
out credit. Such cases never occur in our columns 
through design, and but rarely through carelessness. 
Jealous of our own rights, we would scrupulously 
respect the rights of others in this matter. We 


rial do. 





trust no one will steal this paragraph ‘] 


es, and two of Pears, viz. No. 177 and 182 of Van 
, Mons—the latter of good flavor, but we should like 
|to see other specimens. 

Henry Williams, Bard apple. 

J. L. L. F. Warren, Seedling Peach, Gloria Mun- 
di apple, and 3 other vars, ; Pears— Dearborn Seed- 
ling, Summer Bergamotte. 

Mr Clapp, two vars. of Pears—one the Capau- 
mont, the other {?) 

The following new pears were exhibited : Figue 
d’Ete and Summer d’Ete, by the President, and 
Calabasse Bosc by Messrs. Hovey & Co., all of 
of which proved not to be worthy of cultivation, 

Seedling Peaches (good,) by Mr Walker. 

For the Committee, S. Waker, Ch’mn. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Sept. 6, 1845. 


By J. J. Low, of Roxbury, Oushing and Princess | 
of Orange Pears. 

S. Phipps, Dorchester, a large pear of fine qual- 
ity. 

Capt. Macondray, Sharp’s Seedling peaches and 
Washington pears. 

Capt. Sever, Dorchester, 2 vars. seedling peach- 
es, Louise Bonne de Jersey (?) pears, and White 
Gage plums. 

Mr Waldo, Seedling peaches. 

J. Richardson, Dorchester, very fine specimens | 
of the Jefferson plum. 

Seedling plums, by Mr McLaughlin, of Bangor ;' — Peyetables.—From Parker Barnes, two Hercules 
one (the largest,) of fine quality, the other (small) ©jyp Gourd, 3 1-2 feet long. 
not worthy of cultivation. | For the Committee, ' 

A. D. Williams, Roxbury, fine Bartlett pears. | os 

R. Bates, Seedling peaches, (fine.) 

Otis Withington, by J. Breck, Apples. 

2. Marsh, Quincy, Cushing pears, from the orig- 
inal tree, (fine.) 

J. S. Sleeper, Roxbury, Harvard pears. 

J. H. Worthington, Isabella (?) Grapes. 

Kendall Bailey, Charlestown, some extra fine | 
specimens of out-door Sweetwater Grapes. 


FE. M. Richards, Dedham, fine specimens of the | fe iB 
“ Walpole” apple. mouth, for six luscious Seedling Peaches, averag- 


Fine peaches by Thos. Mason. |ing G ounces each: color, dark red, on yellow 


James Nugent, high flavored Melons, fine Peach- | ground, shaded with purple; free stone; flavor, 
‘ry 2 > " . 
es, Plums, Pears and Apples. |superexcellent. They were very much admired 


Jacob Deane, Mansfield, Seedling Sweet and 4 the Horticultural Hall, and are a valuable addi- 
other Apples. | tion to our catalogue of fine fruit. Will Mr Bates 


The Messrs. Winship, Brighton, fine flavored | send us a few scions ? 
Figs, Apples, &c. i Sat ae 
Hovey & Co., Wilmot’s new Black Hamburg, | ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Saint Peters, White Frontignan, and Black Ham-| Mass, Horticultural Society at their Hall, Sept. 
burg Grapes. | 17th, 18th and 19th. 
Samuel Downer, Native Grapes. | N.Y. State Ag. Society at Utica, Sept. 16, 17 
S. A. Walker, two boxes Plums, Andrews and | and 18. 
Bartlett pears. | Worcester Co, Society at Worcester, Oct, 8th. 
E. E. Bradshaw, Washington plum (fine,) Impe-| — Middlesex Society at Concord, Oct. Ist. 
; | Essex Society at Ipswich, last Wednesday in 
W. B. Richardson, Cambridgeport, Peaches, | Sept. 
‘seedling,) Plums, and Grapes. | Bristol Society at Taunton, Oct. 8th. 
Mr Dike, Bartlett pears. | Hampshire, Hampden and Franklin at Spring- 
| 
| 





W. B. Kinastey. 


Norice.—There will be no more weekly exhibi- 
tions of the Horticultural Society until the week 
following the annual exhibition. 


| 


(Flower report will appear in our next. 


FINE SEEDLING PEACHES. 
We are indebted to Mr Reuben Bates, of Wey- 


E. Brown, Lynn, Summer Thorn, Beurre d’Or, | field, Oct. 8 and 4. 
and Harvard pears. American Institute at New York, commences 

Parker Barnes, Apples and Peaches. Oct. 6th. 

Peter Wellington, extra fine Apples. _ ji 

S. Hill, Peaches. Blackberry Syrup.—The following is the recipe 

Edward Humphries, Roxbury, Seedling Necta- | fo, making the famous Blackberry Syrup. A cor- 
rines, of good quality, which the committee call | respondent of the Springfield Post says—“I have 
Humphries Nectarine. | not been without it in my family for ‘twenty years 

Josiah Lovett 2d, Beverly, extra fine specimens past; and all who try it will find it a sovereign 
of Washington Plums; also, Magnnm Bonum, and remedy for bowel complaints : 
large blue plums, 

J. T. Buckingham, Native Grapes. 

Mr Sargent, apple for a name ? 

James Munroe, Orange Sweeting apple, and var. 
for a name ? 

J. F. Allen, Salem, Seedling Peaches, were in 
blossom on the Ist of July, and may prove a very 
valuable variety for the peach-house on account of 
its lateness. Nectarines—Violet Hatif. 

James Owen, Porter Apples, seedling Peaches, 
Native Grapes. 

Otis Pettee, seedling Peaches. 

Peaches by J. H. Cobb. 

Mr Hewins, Bartlett and other Pears, Peaches 
and Apples. 

R. Manning, Salem, four var. Plums and Peach- 





To two quarts of blackberry juice, add half an 
ounce each of powdered nutmeg, cinnamon and 
allspice, and a quarter of an ounce of powdered 
cloves. Boil these together, to get the strength of 
the spices, and to preserve the berry juice. While 
hot, add a pint of fourth proof pure French brandy, 
and sweeten with losf sugar. Give a child two 
spoonsfull three times a day, and if the disorder is 
not checked, add to the quantity.” 





An exchange paper, under the head of “ Good 
Advice,” advises young men to “wrap themselves 
up in their own virtue.” A cotemporary well says, 

Many of them would freeze to death next winter, 
if they had no warmer covering.” —Mail. 
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CRIPTION OF A NEW SEEDLING | 
STRAWBERRY, CALLED ‘THE 

BOSTON PINE. 

Previous to the introduction of our Seedling | 
Strawberry, few, if any attempts had been made in | 
this country to produce new varieties trom seed ; | 
the success, however, which attended our experi- | 
ments, induced cultivators to give more attention 
to the subject, and since that time the great num- 
ber of seedlings have been brought into notice, 
though but few of them have possessed sufficient | 
merit to stand the test of trial. 

Having succeeded in producing another seedling 
possessing qualities as valuable as the one now so 
universally known and cultivated—we embrace the 
opportunity to give a full description of the variety, 
and a drawirg of the fruit. Amateurs and cultiva- 
tors, who Have proved our old seedling, after five 
or six years’ trial, to be equal, if not superior to the 
character we gave it, will find the new one no less 
true to the description. We have called it the 
Boston Pine. 

Our tirst and only attempt at the production of 
seedling strawberries was made in the Spring of 
1834, and the result was the variety known as 
Hovey’s Seedling, and the one now described. In 
our account of the former in a previous volume of 
the Magazine, (VI. p. 284) we stated, that, after se- 
fecting from several hundred seedlings, that variety, 
“two others possessing peculiar properties, were 
taken from the bed, which were in course of trial.” 
The Boston Pine was one of these, but the other, 
though excellent, was not sufficiently distinct from 
some others to merit preservation. 

For two or three years, these two sorts were al- 
lowed to run together and extend themselves, with- 
out devoting attention to their fruiting. In 184] 
we seperated the two kinds, and the following year, 
having raised several plants, we set out a small bed 
of the one which proved the most distinct. In 1842 
the bed produced a few berries of remarkable ex- 
cellence, and that season we were ensbled to make 
a plantation of sufficient size to produce a quantity 
of fiuit. 

In September the plants were put out, and con- 
sequently produced but little fruit the following 
yeur ; but in 1844, a fine crop was obtained, which 
fully established the character we formed of it when 
originally selected from the seedling bed. 

Last season another bed was planted with only 
ordinary care, and on rather a light soil. These 
plants bore abundantly in June, fully sustaining the 
reputation of the variety, proving nearly as large as 
Hovey’s Seedling, with the value of being much 
earlier, and equally productive. 

The following is the description: Fruit very 
large, roundish or slightly conical, always very re- 
gular in form: Color, deep, rich, shining red: Seeds 
imbedded in a rather deep cavity: Flesh, pale 
scarlet, solid, fine grained, very juicy, sweet and 
rich, with a high and most delicious flavor: Foot- 
stalks long and spreading, elevating the fruit from 
the ground : Flowers, large, and perfect, possessing 
both stamens and pistils, Leaves, large, ofa lighter 
and duller green than Hovey’s Seedling, narrower, 
and much more deeply and sharply serrated.— 
Vines, exceedingly hardy and vigorous. Ripe 
nearly as early as the Old Scarlet or Virginia, fill- 
ing tp the season between that kind and Hovey’s 
Seedling, when there is no other of equal merit. 

The parents of this seedling, like the older one, 
cannot be ascertained with any certainty ; six dif- 


DES 





| with Keen’s Seedling. 





fereut kinds, impregnated with each other, were 





sown, and the labels having been misplaced, we 
can only judge from the appearance of the plants, 
of their parentage. Our old seedling we have sup- 
posed was from the Methven scarlet, impregnated 
The Boston Pine we be- 
lieve to have been from the Grove End Scarlet, im- 
pregnated with Keen’s Seedling, as it is nearly as 
early as the former, and as large as the latter, having 
a foilage apparently between the two, It has al- 
ways been a source of regret that, out of the im- 
inense quantity of seedling plants of various kinds 
which we have raised during the last fifteen years, 
this should have been almost the only case where 
the parentage has been lost. A certainty of the 
origin of our seedlings would form some data upon 
which to continue similar experiments. 

Since our Seedling was first brought into notice, 
many amateur cultivators have attempted the 
growth of new sorts from the seeds saved from 
the largest berries of that variety ; it is rather sin- 
gular however, that out of a great number of ex- 
periments continued for two or three years, nothing 
has yet been obtained that would compare with 
the parent. It was atheory of Van Mons, that 
there was a limit to perfection in fruits ; and the 
numerous experiments which have already been 
made, would lead one to infer that it had almost 
been attained in the growth of the strawberry. 

The sterile and fertile character of the straw- 
berry has been a subject of much discussion in our 
pages, and no perfectly satisfactory result has been 
arrived at. But enough information has been elic- 
ited to show, that with some sorts there is a ten- 
dency to barrenness when growing in a plantation 
away from other kinds. Let the causes be what- 
ever they may, it is sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, to know, that the most abundant crops can 
be procured by planting some sort abounding with 
staminate flowers, in the near vicinity of those which | 
do not possess them ; and whether soil, climate, | 
cultivation, injudicious selection of plants, or a! 
normal defect in the organization of the flowers, | 
prevent the production of pollen, a certain crop may | 
be depended on. Thus in a plantation of Hovey’s | 
Seedling, a single row ot the Old Scarlet or Boston 
Pine, will fertalize a dozen rows of the former. We | 
kuow of one gentleman who has raised two thousand | 
quarts of Hovey’s Seedling on a single acre, set out) 
in this way, the present year. It is time and labor 
thrown away to cultivate sterile plants, as has been | 
recommended by some individuals, when varieties, | 
unusually productive and of large size can be plant- | 
ed out for that purpose. It is in this respect, that | 
we view our new seedling as invaluable to every | 
good collection of strawberries. 

We have given great attention to the strawberry, 
and cultivated all the varieties introduced for the! 
| st twenty years, and proved nearly twenty sorts 
the present season. Of the whole number, however, | 
there are only four which can be recommended for 
general cultivation. Others will do for the amateur, 
who minds not time or expense to enswe their 
growth ; but our object has heen to produce fruit 
for the “tmillion’—varieties which need not the 
fostering care of the gardner, or which heed the 
intense cold of our northern clime-—but such as 
with ordinary care may always, and in every soil, 
be depended upon for a crop. We started with 
such a purpose in view, and we believe it has been 
accomplished. Should an opportunity present, we 
hope to give an article, showing the comparative 
merit of the varieties we fruited the present year. 

The four varieties are the Old Scarlet or Early 
Virginia, the best and largest very early variety ; 





} 


—— 


the Boston Pine to succeed it, and in small gardeng 
to take its place ; Hovey’s Seedling, and the com. 
mon Red Wood. These will give a continued 
succession of splendid fruit of unsurpassed excel. 
lence, from early in June to the end of July,» 
space of two months; and when desired, with 
some care, the Alpine will prolong the season to 
October. The market affords the ‘est test of the 
superiorily of any kind for general cultivation. Let 
a comparison be made, of the supply, and the sorts 
three years ago, with the past season. Keen’s, 
Seedling imported in 1825, out of all the foreign 
kinds, was the only large one to be seen, and that 
exceedingly scarce. This year nearly the whole 
stock consisted of Hovey’s Seedling, the Early Vir- 
ginia, and the Wood—three cultivators alone send- 
ing to Boston market more than four thousand five 
hundred quarts of the former variety. 

We have some statistics to offer ata future time 
in relation to the productiveness of the 
kinds we have recommended. The idea is so pre- 
valent that large varities cannot be equally as pro- 
ductive as the smaller ones, that we wish to offer 
some facts to dispel it, and also to show that the 
time saved in gathering, and the enhanced price 
which superior fruit commands, are alone sufticient, 
provided the crop was no greater, io induce culti- 
vators to substitute the large and improved varieties 
for the small ones. 


several 





New-York Farmer’s Club.—This excellent club 
continues its regular meetings at the Arm. Institute, 


twice a month. At the two last, various subjects 
were discussed. 


PEACH TREES. 


Among the means that appeared in certain situa- 


| tions to have been successfully used to prevent the 


destruction of peach trees, were lime, coal ashes, 
blacksmith’s cinders, put about the tranks of trees, 
soot and hot water at the roots, when the earth is 
dug away—others had planted tansy round! them, 
or twisted leaves of tobacco and fastened them 
around the bodies of the trees, in particular situa- 
tions, by these means, trees continued to flourish 


ant bear for a long course of years, Picts were 
stated, showing that, in other places, so of the 
saine means were applied and utterly failed. 

Mr. Travers stated that coal ashes bad fated al- 

together. ‘The effieacy of tobacco, lowes was 
not contradicted by any one. Mr, Hopk: hose 
letter was read at the last meeting, co ding 
this article, has addressed another to thi , en- 
closing a Jeter from Mr. Frazer, sho. hata 
| strong decoction of tobacco applied oots, 
after the ground had been dug av des- 
troys the worms, but proved to be 4 | fer- 
tilizer. 

Mr. Pike, of New Jersey, said: A knife 
or Wire, is the best remedy I have « “dl for 

,the peach disease, The destroying sinu- 
ates himself under the bark of the tx 0 ordi- 
/nary application can reach him, ‘To: juice 
alone will not do. My penknife has evi 0.1 thou- 
'sands ofthem. After I have cut then: ons, | apply 


‘to the bottom of the tree a comport of tiie, ashes, 


and cow dung; Ladd then tobacco. Wy deseased 
trees, treuted in that way, have partiy recovered 
i their health. I have set out fifty thousand trees.— 
For my part, | am convinced that thi~ euemy insect 
_is bred under the bark. I have taken out ihe young 
lones, that must have been hatched there. Guano 
has been mentioned as a vermitiyge—but how cad 
itgetatthegrub? Pulverized glass might auswer, 
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perhaps, for its particles oe i a a = 
application—I have tried soft soap. Look at John | bitin . Fe , ite 
‘ Bovd’s peach trees on Staten Island ; he gives TREES FOR SHADE AND ORNAMENT. 
them whale oil, and their health is excellent. |. The spirit of ulititarianism is carried to such an 
A member stated he had witnessed the good extent in this country, that the ornamental is almost 
effects of the application of hard soap to peach sacrificed to the useful. “ What will be the gain 
trees. The soap was applied in April, June, and thereof?” is the question propounded, when any 
late in the fall. An orchard treated in this manner project is proposed, instead of saying, in accom- 
four years, was now very healthy, not a single tree | plishing this er that object, cannot the useful and 
had died during that period. \the agreeable be united, thus gratifying the eye, 
Dr. Underhill said: Either take the worm out! and at the same time satisfy the pocket, which is the 
of the tree first, and then apply preventives of their | primum mobile of the age. 
renewed attacks, or first apply preventives ; Ihave There is nothing that harmonizes the passions of 
exatnined them well. The hole made by the man, quells the evil influences of trade, or adds to 
worm in the bark is covered by the exuding gum | the happiness of the soul more, than to throw around 
so that then nothing can enter the hole to destroy him those various charms which are found in the 
him. He seals up his hole in that way. It is a natural world; the green fields, the flowers, the 
small white worm witha red head. I have watch- | fruits, majectic tees, with flocks and herds repos- 
ed it iu all its stages. In two years it spins its |ing beneath their branches, the waterfall, in fact, 
cocoon, fastening it to the bark near its hole. 
have taken the insects out of their cocoons, But agriculturist in his daily pursuits. It enlarges the 
there is something more in this matter of diseased | soul, expands the intellect, and exalts man. 
peach trees. I think that the forced growth given | be the effect of viewing naiure in her loveliness, 
to young trees by our nurserymen, causes their de- | with how much more zest can these things be en- 
bility and premature decay. ‘They are foreed in | joyed, when our own hands have dug the soil, sown 
rich soils ; they grow five or six feet in a single | the seed, planted the tree, or trained the vine. We 


From the American Agriculturist. 


I the panorama of creation as it meets the eye of the | 


If this | 


year ; their sap is abundant ; frost hurts them on 
that account, in hard freezing. This forcing is 
carried on to such an extent, that you almost make 
an annual of the tree—it becomes too tender—it is 
the prey of the insect on that account, and I do 
hope that our horticulturists will alter their method, 
and let us have a more moderate and natural growth 
of our nursery peach trees. 


POISONOUS PROPERTIES OF CHERRY 
LEAVES. 

Messrs. Evrrors :—Is the fact generally known 
that the leaves of the common red cherry are pos- 
gessed of poisonous qualities ? 

The other day I had occasion to turn my sheep 
into a lot occupied by some trees of this kind which 
had sent up several shoots each frum the root.— 
Soon after some of the sheep were noticed in a 
condition much resembling that of the toper after 
his visit to the groggery—they staggered—some- 
times falling on their heads, and even at times turn- 
ing completely over. In the course of halfa day 
several were dead. On a post-mortem examination, 
theie stomachs were found completely filled with 
the leaves of the cherry sprouts, These leaves 
abound in prussic acid which is fatal to animal life. 

Truly yours, S. McKay. 


We have frequently heard of animals being des- 


view them then as the fruit of our toil ; and all 
know there is more real enjoyment in witnessing 
the results of our own labor, than in partaking of 
that which is bought with silver and gold. 

These are some of the thoughts which have been 
suggested to my mind in reading in your May 
number the description of the beautiful grounds of 
Mr. Colt, at Patterson. I can say as did the Queen 
of Sheba to Solomon, when she saw the splendor 


them.” Mr. Colt can truly say that, under his cul- 
tivation, the barren hills have been made “to bud 
and blossom like the rose.” It has also induced 
me to make a few observations on the value and 
importance of shade trees as an ornament to towns 
and villages, and to propose a plan by which the 
object may be accomplished with pleasure to all. 





It should require no argument to prove the value 
and utility of shade trees in public streets and road- 
lsides. Yet when I look at many places in the 
|eountry, more especially eastward, I am pained 
| with the thought that so little attention is given to 
| beautifying them with noble shade trees. In too 
|mauy cases, the streets are as barren of shade as 

the ocean. The peo; le of New England have paid 
| considerable attention to this subject, and, as a con- 


| sequence, most of the villiages are cared for in this | 


particular. If any of your readers have passed 


of his dominions, “the half has not been told of. 


troyed by eating the leaves of the wild cherry, and through the village of Upper Middleton, Ct., they 
presume the foilage of the common “tame cherry” have probably noticed two splendid rows of maple 
to be equally fatal. Not long since we saw it stated | trees running the length of the main street, which 
in one of our exchanges that a farmer in Massachu- | improve the appearance of the place more than 
setts had lost a valuable cow in consequence, as | would the most costly mansion. And as the inhab- 


was supposed, of her having eaten the leaves of a | itants walk beneath the shade of these trees on a | 
‘ | . ‘ | 
cherry tree that had been blown down by a wind | summer's day, and feel the cool breeze as it plays 


storm. ‘among their branches, have they not a just pride in 
It is wrong policy to permit sprouts around any | pointing to them, and ure they not @ strong tie to 
tree. An hour’s labor will be found amply suffi- | bind the people to their native place ? 1 mention 


cient to free any orcliard of this superfluous vege- 
gation; and as there is danger of its being eaten 
by valuable animals, it is the duty of every farmer 


| this pluce as an instance, because it is my natal 
(home ; many more might be noticed, if it were 
jnecessary. ‘Take away the elms from New Haven, 


to see that it is destroyed before it produces fatal | and it would be shorn of its beauty. 

results. Accidents, like the later, cannot always! The objection is sometimes urged, when public 
be avouled ; but where trees send up succles or | improvements of this kind are proposed, we may 
Sprouts from the roots, there should be no time | not live to reap the benefit, and what use is it to 
lost in cutting them ; they are an injury to the tree, | troubie ourselves about the matter. 
and can never be of any advantage in any way.— i that their posterity will receive it if they do not, 
Maine Cultivator. j and it is a narrow selfish soul that is not willing to 


They forget 


~ 
! 


‘do anything for the future ; a svirit which, if car- 
ried out by others, would stop many of the public 
improvements in which mankind are now engaged. 
What would our country be at this time if our fore- 
fathers bad acted on this principle ? 


Trees might 
be planted that would serve the ends of ornament 
and be a gain also to the owner, For instance, 
the maple might furnish sap sufficient to supply 
the family with sugar; the 'seusi when grown is 

‘g valuable timber ; the oak and the ash have their 
various Uses, not to specify others that might sub- 

serve both ends, proposed to be gained by them.— 
Thus, in a selfish view of the case, they can be 
made profitable, as they would generally be set 
out in land that is otherwise a waste or common. 
I would recommend that each man adopt the plan 
of planting shade trees in front of his dwelling ; if 

\this were done by a few persons, others would 

soon see the advantages of it, and follow their ex- 

ample. 


' 


LIQUID MANURE. 
| The greatest care should be taken to make the 
most of this valuable article.» The channel which 
is behind the cows, in every Well made cow house, 
may be filled daily, or morning and evening, with 
| bog earth, or earth of some “kind, which will absorb 
the fluid, and thereby be converted into excellent 
manure ; Or a tank, either a hogshead or a cistern 
built of brick and cemented, may be placed where 
the steepage from the cattle and horses, can be con- 
| ducted by drains; the tank should be covered, and 
have a pump in it, by means of which the fluid can 
| be raised. Pouring it over the compost heaps is 
perhaps as good a way as any of disposing of it. 
| To this tank, the urine and suds from the house, 
| Water in which vegetables are boiled, &c., should 
be conveyed. This is a branch of economy seldom 
attended to by farmers, and the consequence is, as 
| much valuable manure is wasted about most houses 
as would increase the product of the farm toa 
) great amount, 
| According to Liebig, 100 parts of human urine 
are equal to 300 parts of the fresh dung of horses ; 
and we learn from the same high authority, that 
the liquid and solid excrements of an individual 
annually, contain nitrogen necessary for 800 Ibs. of 
wheat, rye or oats, or 900 Ibs, of barley. We are 
hereby enabled to appreciate the industry and sa- 
gacity of the Chinese in preventing the loss of this 
valuable species of manure.—.Vew Farmers’ Jour. 





a 
| Sea Sand or Marl for Light Sandy Soils —In a 
‘tour through Normandy, in France, Mr Lorimer in 
the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, remarks that 
‘the Normans avail themselves extensively of the 
| auxiliaries supplied by the sea. The sea-marl is 
usually applied as a compost with farm-yard ma- 
nure. 1 was surprised to find it more generally 
used in sandy than in stiff clay districts, consider- 
ling that the property for which it was most likely 
to be valuable, was that of pulverizing stiff soils : 
but the peasantry attributed its utility to quite a 
| different cause from any | had dreampt of. The 
| reason they gave why it was chiefly applied to a 
isandy soil was, that such sand was hot, and re- 
| quired the cool sea-sand to refresh it, whereus stiff 
| clays were cold, and required lime to warm them. 
| This explanation, however un-scientific, showed, 
lat least, that they had not rested satisfied, as many 
sets of peasantry would have done, with the mere 
fact of the sand benefiting their land, but had fixed 
‘on a tangible idea for the cause of it.—.4m. Agricul. 
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BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY. 

This work comes from a source entitling it to much 
deference. The author has long been known as a man 
of distinguished talents, and of high scientific acquire- 
ments; he is also a practical agriculturist, and has for 
many yeurs been engaged in carrying on a large farm, 
in the management of which he has employed the 
resuits of his seientific researches with much success and 
profit, and has made his practical experience in turn 
contribute to the success of.his philosophical studies. 

In its plan this treatise is one of the most complete 
and thorough that have ever been published, embracing 
all topics belonging to Agriculture, from the nature of 
soils and the principles of vegetable physiology, to the 
rearing and fattening of farming stock, with one remark. 
able exception, which is that of sheep; having no very 
particular persenal experience in the care of these ani- 
mals, he bas forbore attempting to make his work seem 
still mére complete, by availing himself of the recorded 
observation of others on this important branch, and by 
this very modesty and forbearance has given a pledge of 
sincerity, that will add much to his authority on the 
tepice which he has treated, particularly with those who 
have penetrated into. the mysteries of book making, and 
know how easy it is, for a man of tact and general 
acquaintance with a subject, to compile a very plausible, 
and even valuable treatise, without any actual observa- 
tion of his own. His practical details and applications 
ase all his own, and though much, if not most of his 
scientific principles are common to him with those that 
have preceded him upon the path of inquiry, yet he 
seoms to have adopted nothing upon mere authority, 
but to have investigated and experimented for himself, 
till he had come to a full personal conviction of the cor- 
rectness of the doctrines which he admits. 

From these remarks it may readily be inferred that 
while the plan of the work is commendable for its ex- 
tent, the execution is not less so for its thoroughness 
and accuracy, and in point of clearness, of careful con- 
sideration of all the various views that a subject presents, 
and for candid and searohing examination into various 
doctrines that have been advanced upon questionable 
points, we know of no work of the kind that is superior 
to the one before us, and few indeed that are equal 
to it. 

He seems to have no favorite theory to maintain, and 
is led astray by no novelty in the way of doctrine by 
the adoption and maintenance of which he might arro- 
gate to himself a claim to originality and superior pen- 
etration; but all things are discussed with calmness 
and sagacity, and fair and substantial reasons are offered 
for every conclusion and opinion, and if not correct in 
every point, and who indeed can expect to be, yet his 
doctrines are given in good faith, and upon grounds 
which entitle them to a respectful reception and a very 
careful examination, ere one can have a right to reject 
them. 

In addition to the more usual themes of soils, crops of 
various kinds, and different substances nsed as manures, 
as they appear in the worke of European writers, which 
are mostly if not wholly limited to the productions of 
jheir own region, M. Boussingault has added to the in- 
terest of his work, and to the instruction of his readers 
by giving an account of many important articles, the 


ae . BE Sra aes re | 
growth of the intertropical regions of America and | 
some other places, which are largely used as food, or for 
other economical purposes. Among these are the Ba- 


nana, the Cocoa, the Sugar Cane, the Coffee tree, the 


| 
| 
| 
, Tea plant, the Indigo plant, and many others: in fact, 
| he has endeavored to make his work come fully up to 

what his leading title, “ Rural Economy,’’ fairly denotes, 
| a survey of all the important articles, the growth of the 
, earth, and the objects of cultivation, which enter con- 
| siderably into the use of civilized man, as represented 
by the inhabitants of Europe, and accurding to their po- 
| sition in the arrangement of vegetable products,—as 
wood, barks, leaves, saps, seeds or fruits, with their ex- 

pressed juices. In this respect, the work is far superior 
to any one on the “ application of Chemistry to Agricul- 
ture,” (its subsidiary title,) that we now remember to 
have seen. 

The author’s doctrine in reeard to soils, is much more 
sensible than that which appears to have been enter- 
tuined hy many writers on the subject, and much more 
approaching to one given by a writer of our own, Dr. S. 
L. Dana, who in his treatise, called the ‘* Muck Manu- 
al,” asserts without qualification, that, for agricultural 
purposes, as we understand him, there is, as to chemical 
constitution, “ but one soil,”’ and that all differences be- 





tween svils, are but mechanical, a greater or less fine- | 
ness in the particles of which the soil consists, and that | 
what he calls “ geine,” and which is now more com- 
monly called humus, is the great fertilizing element in 


soils. M. Boussingault speaks thus on the subject :— 


“Chemists of great talent have made many complete 
analyses of soils noted for their fertility; still, practical 
agriculture has hitherto derived very slender benefit 
from labors of this kind. The reason of this is very sim- 
ple; The qualities which we esteem in a workable soil, 
depend almost exclusively upon a mechanical mixture 
of its elements ; we are much less interested in its che- 
mical composition than in this ; so that simple washing, 
which shows the relation between the sand and the 
clay, tells of itself much more than is important to us, 
than an elaborate chemical analysis.’’ p. 206. 

“In examining a soil, attention ought to be directed 
Ist, to the sand; 2d, to the clay; 34, to the humus 
which it contains. It would farther be useful to in- 
quire particularly in regard to certain other principles 
which exert an unquestionable influence upon vegeta- 
tion, such as certain alkalies and earthy salts.” (Ib.) 

“ The proper character, or, if you will, the quality of 
a soil, depends then essentially on the element which 
predominates in the mixture pr fot and clay that com- 
poses it; and between the two extremes, which are 
alike unfavorable to vegetation, viz: the completely 
sandy soil, and the unmixed clay, all the other varie- 
ties, all the intermediate shades, can be placed. It is 
rare, indeed, that arable soils are formed solely of sand 
and clay; not to mention certain saline substances, 
which are generally encountered, although in small 
quantity, we always find the remains of organic matters, 
remains which constitute that part of a soil which has 
been designated under the somewhat vague name of 
humus. Although a soil which is entirely without hu- 
mus may be cultivated by calling in the aid of manure, 
and as humus consequently nave oom be regarded as in- 
dispensable, still this matter generally enters, in certain 
proportions, into the constitution of soils.”’ (Ib ) 

‘* Whatever may be its constitution and physical pre- 
perties, land yields lucrative crops only in proportion as | 
it contains an adequate quantity of organic matter, ina} 
more or less advanced state of decomposition. ‘There | 
are favored soils in which this matter, designated by the 
name of bumus or mould, exists by nature, while there 
are others, and they form the majority, which are either 
totally destitute of it or contain it but in insignificant 
proportion. ‘To become productive, these soils require 
the intervention of manure; for this there is no substi- 
tute, neither the labor which breaks them up, nor the 
climate which so powerfully promotes their fecundity, 
nor the salts and alkalies which are such useful auxilia- 
ries of vegetation. Not that land destitute of organic re- 
mains is incapable of producing and developing a plant, 
We have already seen that the atmosphere, light, heat 
and moisture, suffice for itsexistence, but in such a con- 
dition vegetation is slow and often imperfect, nor could 











agricultural industry be advantageously applied to a soil 
which approached so near to absolute sterility.” ‘* More- 
over, the manures made use of are nothing but the det- 
ritus of plants, or the remains or exeretions of animals, 
including, by the very fact of their origin, the whole of 
the elements which constitute organized beings; and 
although it is very probable that certain tribes of plunts 
are more adapted than others to appropriate the azote 
or the ammoniacal vapors of the atmosphere, experience 
proves that azotised organic remains contribute in the 
most efficacious manner to the fertility of the soil. Be- 
sides, we are far from being able to affirm, that the car- 
bon of plants is derived from the carbonic acid of the at- 
mosphere. Doubiless this acid is its principal source, 
but it is possible that certain elements of carburetted 
dungs may be directly assimilated.” (pp. 237.33.) 


[Concluded in our next. } 





GUANO. 

Mr Breck—Allow me through your columns to ex- 
press the hope that those who have experimented with 
this far famed and far fetched fertilizer the present sea- 
son, will in due time, when the results shall be ascer- 
tained, give the public, (of whom [, Farmer Homespun, 
constitute a part,)an account of those results—and an 


| unprejudiced, fair and true aceount, too. Let us have 


the cases of fuilure as well as the cases of success. No 
article for manure ever was introduced to us for trial, 
trumpeted by such high pretensions, and claiming suchr 
wonderful! virtues, as Guano—and if it does not sustain 


| its recommendations, the public ought to know it 


While I do not wish that the reports of its effects may 
be unfavorable fur it, yet { must confess that! have fears 
of such a result—that is, that it will not, with us, sus- 
tain the eharacter it has won abroad, in elimates more 
moist than ours, and therefore better caleulated to de- 
velop its virtues. If a trial of it here should result to 
show that its use in a state of solution was the only way 
of deriving the greatest benefit from it—I say, if such 
should be the result, | should not be disappointed. ‘That 
to florists and market gardeners, it is in this state (of 
solution) an invaluable aid, bas beenamply proved : but 
whether the application of it in field culture as they do 
in Great Britain, will be as profitable or as effective here 
as there, is, I think, at least questionable. However, & 
would not throw any obstacles in the way of its use in 
any shape. Let us wait for results—and “ as it proves, 
80 praise it.” 

Yankee farmers are proverbial for their cuteness, and 
are not easily humbugged. ‘They are the last men to 
“ spend money for that which is not meat, and labor for 
that which satisfieth not.’’ Neither through “ Tree 
Corn,” nor any other of the once famous, but now obso- 
lete bubbles blown from the pipes of honest speculators, 
were Yankee farmeis very extensively “ sucked in.” 

Let it not be inferred from these remarks, that | would 
class guano with the humbugs: 1 know it has worked 
wonders abroad, and, with the same chances, may work 
equally as great wonders here. Indeed, we have al- 
ready had some very favorable reports of its operation 
on our field crops. The bushel and the scales after har- 
vest, will tell its merits. Let us then suspend judgment 
until the finale of the case. I wish guano all success— 
even that it may with us sustain the high value placed 
upon it by some British writer, to wit: that ‘ 100 Ibs. 
of guano were equal in value to five tons of barnyard 
manure” !—a statement which J] read three times suc- 
cessively, to be sure that I read it aright. 

Let us—I repeat, Mr Editor—have the bad as well as 
the good results of guano this season, so that our far- 
mers may know whether as manure it is more desirable 
than substances of home production, as bones, gypsum, 
muck, and the deposits of the barnyard. These are the 
sentiments of 

Your friend and constant reader, 
Farmer Homespun. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported{orthe New England Farmer. 

Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 

ofthe New Eogland Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Norihecly exposure, tothe week ending Sept. 7. 

















}ing’s Book of Fruits ; price @1,75 
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DORKING FOWLS. 

A few pairs of full blooded Dorxixe Fow:s. that may he 
| relied on for the pureness of the breed, for sale by the sub- | 

| seribers ; price $3 per pair. JOS BRECK & CO. 
N. E. Ag Warehouse 51 and 62 N. Market street. | 
Sept. 10 
BRUSSINGAULT’S RUPAL ECONOMY. } 
Brussingault’s Rural Economy; Price $1,75. Down- | 
Stable Keeper’s Com 
panion; price 81,00. Also, a general assortment of AGRI- 


CULTURAL WORKS. 


BRECK & CO. | 





Sept. 1845. | 7.A.M.|12,M.(5,P.M.] Wind. 
Monday, i | wo Tm | @ | EF. 
Tuesday 2 | 68 79 73 | S. 
Wednesday, 3] 70 78 73 N.W. 
Thursday, 4 | 62 80 72 N.W 
Friday, 5 57 7 | 64 | N E. 
Saturday, 6| 64 | 72 | 65 N- 
Sunday, 7| 60 76 66 | s. | 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Sept. 8, 1845. 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer, 

At market 700 Beef Cattle, 480 Stores, 3200 Sheep 
and 800 Swine. 

Pricks.— Beef Cattle —Sales quick at a small ad- | 
vance,—a few Extra $5 a 5,25. First quality $5. Se- | 
cond, $4,254 4,75. Third $3,25 a 4,00. 

Stores—T'we years old $9 a 15; three years old $16 
a 24. 

Sheep.—Sales quick, Lambs $1,33 a 1,75. 
$1,50 a 2,00. 

Swine.—Old Hogs 3 3-4, 4 and 4 1-4. Shoats to 
peddle, 3 for Sows, 4 for Barrows. At retail from 3 1-2 
to 5. 


Old Sheep 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 75 a2 00 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 10c.—Southern,8 | 
a9c. lax Seed. 8150 per bushel. Lucerne,33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed,$1 50 a2 00 perbushel. Millet, 1 75 toa 2 00, 

GRAIN. The grain market for the past week has been 
quiet, with few sales making, and those chiefly in smal] 
fots: 


Corn—Northern, new, bushel €0 a 00—Southern, round 
yellow, 57 a [68—Southern flat yellow, 55 a 56—do. do. 
white 56 a 60—do New Orleans, 53 a 56—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 70 a 73—do. Southern, 67 a 70 —Oats 
Southern, 36 a 38 — Northern do. 38 to 00—Beans, per 
bushel @ 00 a @ 00.—Shorts, per double hush. 00 a 60—-Bran 
00 a 00. 

FLOUR. The accounts of the prospect of the crops and 
harvest by the last steamer, were not of a nature to advance 
prices. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, 84 75 a4 87 
—do. wharf, $600 a 0 60—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. $06 00 a 600 — Fredericksburg, 
iow I'd new 3475 a @00—Alexandria, wharf, 475 2000 
—Georgetown, 8487 a v 060—Extra do. 5 12 a 5 25—Rich- 
mond Canal, $000a0 00—do. City, $000 a 6 00—Peters- 
burgh, City, 80 00 a 6 0) —-do. Country $0 00a | (9—Gene- 
see. common, cash, $4 87 a 5 W— do fancy brands, %5 00 
@ 6 50 -Ohio, via Canal, 84 50 a 4 75—do do New Orleans, 
cash 30 00a 000. Rye, $3 25 a 0 0V—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$2 50 a 2 62. 

PROVISIONS. The market is very firm for Pork, and 
prices have an upward tendency. 

Beet — Meas 4 mo. new bbl, $9 50 210 00—Nary—$8 75 a 
9 25. —No. 1, 80 00 4 0 80—do Prime 86 00 a 6 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $15 00 a 16 00—do Clear 300 00 a 1450 
do. Mess, $13 50 a 14 00—do Prime $1075 a 11 25—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 30 002000 


Boston, Sept, 10, 1845 JOS 


WANTED, 

A situation as Gardiner, by a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands his business: would have no whjections to con- 
duct a small Farm, if required. Inquire at this office. 

Sept. 10. tf. 


BUCKTHORN SEED WANTED. 

Cash will be paid for a few bushels first rate BuckTHorN 
Seep, to be delivered at the store of the subscribers by the 
15th October. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
N. E. Seed Store 51 & 52 N. Market st. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

The subscribers can furnish all the most desirable varie- 

ues of STRAWBERRY PLANT'S now in cultivation. 
AMONG THEM ARE 

Swainstone’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 

Ross’s Phenix, Bishop’s Orange, 

British Queen, Keen’s Seedling, 

Hovey’s Seedling, Early Virginia, 

Myatt’s Seedling, Downton, English Wood, &c. 
37 Plants will be packed to send any distance. 
Gentlemen who intend to form new plantations, are re- 

minded that the month of August is the most suitable time 
of the yearto do it. All orders will be promptly attended 
to, and good plants sent. J. BRECK & CO. 

Boston, Aug. 5. Nos. 51 & 52 N. Market street. 


HERDS GRASS OF EXTKA QUALITY. 

The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 
HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul 
seed, which they can confidently recommend to farmers for 
August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good GRASS 
SEED, of ali kinds. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nos 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs. 

Boston, July 29, 1845. 


2000 SUPERB TULIP BULBS. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale the celebrated 
and costly hed of Tulips imported for the Public Garden, 
and pronounced by competent judges to be the finest collec- 
tion in this country. The subscribers obtained the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society’s premium of $3 for the best | 
thirty distinct varieties which were taken from this bed. | 
They will be sold at the very low price of $3 per dozen, | 
which is not one half the cost of many single bulbs in the 
collection. There never was a better opportunity for ama 
teurs to indulge themselves with a bed of these truly splen- 
did flowers. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street. 

















Joston, July 29. 
HOWARD'S PREMIUM SUBSOIL PLOWS. 
The sub-oil Plow is unquestionably the most importan | 
agricultural implement of modern invention. It 1s considered | 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and | 








| table husbandry. 


our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- | 
Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 


| agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “ such is the esti- | 


the holding and the team. 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 


plough exhibited. 
and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 


the same power of team! 


GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agnicul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 62 North Mar. 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisit® 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 


| to work it efficiently. 
} 


2. With even this moderate power, it easily cutstwo bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
hy any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been mace the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely ovcr, 


turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. 


The length of the 
mould hoard has heea very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
The Committee at the late trial 


“‘ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your,/and is Acavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN with Ma. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewgr of team, than any other 
No other turned more than twentyseven 


Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
All acknowledge that Howard’s 
Plengpe are ynuch the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside. this shoe likewise secures 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plongh very much. 

The price.of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$10 50, and with cutter 81, with wheeland entter, $2 5@ 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, b 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


DURUAM BULL POR SALE. 
A full blood Dursam Butt, from the stock of G. Vail, 
Esquire, of Troy. A very fine animal, and now ove year 
ten months old. 
Also, a Butt Catr of the same stock, five months old,— 
may be seen at the Farm of Joun Crarxe, sen ,on the 
Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 15. 


Guano! Guano! 
Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 2@ 
tons African and South American Guano, of su rior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 


do. Cargo do. 0602006 —Clear do do $60 90 a 00 00— | mate in which I hold this important implement, that I should | is part of the cargo of the hrig Samos was analyzed by one 


Butter, shipping, 12 a 15—do store. uninspected, 8 a 12—do 
dairy i5 ets. a 18—Lard, No 1, Beston ins. 8 a 34 —do 
South and Western, 8 a <4— 


Hams, Boston. 83 4 9 — | manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller 


| consider it a great piece of improvidence to put in a cro 
| without first subsoiling the ground.’”? The subsoil Plows | 


| 


Southern and Western, 3 a 9—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal | obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- 


6 a 8—do new milk, 74 4 8§. 

WOOL. Duty. 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad- 
val. 
ct. ad val. and 3 cts pe: pound. 


There has been a steady demand for both fleece anid pull- | have come within their observation, Utility and not show, are 


ed, and sales to a considerable extent have been made, but 
without any improvement in prices. 

_ Prune or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 35 a 37--Do. 3-4 do 33 a 34—Do. |-2do 


31 a 32 -1-4 and common do 28 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, | 


washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15 —— Bengasi do 
6 a12--Saxony, clean. 00— Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 


do. do. picked, 10 a 44—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 36 | 


a 38—No. 1 do. do. do. 34 a 35—No. 2dodo do 23 a 25— 
No. 3 do do do 14 a 17. 
HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 


ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- 


The value whereof at the place of ex- | mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 


ort say: —* The committee were pleased with the neatness | 


All whereot the va ue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per | and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristics 


which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that | 


| their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 
with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, | 

j and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such | 

| was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 


not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface | 


| Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be | can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. 


guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 

| of the farmers of the Commonwealth ” 

The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- 
| ard’s T lows, suggested by the committee, has been made— | 


of the first chemists of this country, and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
fully analyzed, and found to he a splendid article, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
sale by the ton. bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to 
Boston, March 25, 1845. 


CORN SHELLER. 
A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. Jt 
It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn. and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 


A few hales of early picked Hops, of this year’s growth, | and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- | one machine will serve for several families or even the im 


ve come to market, and sold at 11 a 12kc. uninspected. 
ist sort Mass. 1844, lb. 11 a 124 ; 2ddoOad. 

HAY, 12 to 124 per ton— Eastern Screwed 813 to 14. 
EGGS, 12 to 14. 


| uable implements wholesale and retail. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 


habitants of a small town. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed S’ we 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 
JOS. BRECK & CO. 
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Arkansas, relates that while on a journey, some 


t 
~ 1 
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A Riotous Cow.—On Wednesday a large cow, 
accompanied by ber calf, was landed from one ot 
the North River boats at the foot of Varick street, 
New York, aud had searcely touched the wharf, 
when she commenced a furious charge up Canal | 
street clearing the street of all its pedestrians, who 
fled before her as fast as their legs could carry | 
them. Unfortunately, however, u member of the) 
medical profession, Dr. Chapman, being of rather | 
too plethoric a habit to take himself away, “in less 
than no time,” was overtaken by the cow, and badly 
gored. Having thus treated the doctor, the cow 
continued her career up Canal street, and into 
Centre inarket, where her ire seemed to be puartic- 
ularly excited by the sight of a large lady, “ fat, 
fair, and forty,” Dutch built, and wearing an enor- 
mous large bustle. Whether the cow was indig- 
nant at seeing a Christian woman, in the [9th cen- 
tury, disfigured with an appendage of dress, which 
80 vividly portrays the appearance of a Hottentot 
Venus, or whether she was instigated by a mere 
feeling of curiosity, she thrust her horns through 
the very centre of the bustle, raised the lady some | 
two or three feet from the ground, and then let her 
fall into the gutter, from which the lady immediate- | 
ly roxe, apparently unhurt, and bustled off with 
herself as fast as she could. ‘The cow then ran 
up Centre street, where a man, apparently from 
fright, fell down in the middle of the street, and 
the cow ran over him without doing him any injury. 
A little further on, a small bull dog attacked her, 
and the next moment he found himself stretched 
on the awning of a store door, where the cow had 
tossed him. She then ran up Anthony street, and 
Was in the act of charging into an entry where | 
some women were sitting, when she was suddenly | 
brought too by a gallant tar, who seized her tail, 
lashed it round an awning post, and manfully held 
on until a man came up with an axe, knocked her 
down and cut her throat. 


} 








A Word to Mothers.—Methers, never frighten 
your children; never shut them up in a dark 
place, or threaten to. Never tell while lies to 
startle and terrify their tender imaginations. It is 
not only cruel in itself, but it produces a feeble, 
excitable state of mind, that may be as lasting as 
life. Early impressions should always be such as 
may be profitably retained in all future time. You 
had much better scold your children than scare them ; 
and you had better instruct them than do either. 
The practice of alarming them into obedience by 
fictitious stories and frightful allusions to bears, 
witches, ghosts and goblins, cannot be too severely 
reprehended. These things have a paralyzing in- 
fluence on the mind, which very few, if any, ever 
perfectly outgrow, and they create false impress- 
sions that no reasontng can fully eradicate. 





pes a 
1 Good Prayer.—A sable preacher at camp meet- | 
ing, prayed with much zeal and earnestness, | 
“Curtail, O Lord, the devil’s power in dis ere land "| 
when one of the colored brethren, who thought! 
much time might be saved by prompt dealing, | 
immediately exclaimed—* men, my Lord! but cut 
de tail right off clean and clar, and stop all further 
mischief !” 


A farmer in Charlestown, Va., lately cradled 
nearly five acres of wheat in one day, and on re- 
turning to his house, found his wife had cradled— 
an infant! 


could procure supper. 


'no meat,— nor we haint no bread,—nor we haint 
no taters.’ 


Short Accommodations. —Old Major Somebody, of 
ime since, he came to a bouse one evening, and 
veing weary and in need of refreshments, he en- 


juired of a boy whom he found at the door, if he 


‘Il reckon not, replied the boy, ‘ for we haint got | 





‘Well, you can give me a bed can’t you ” 
*] reckon not for we haint no bedelothes, nor we | 
‘Well, can you give my horse seething to eat? | 
. . . . ' 

‘[ reckon not, for we haint no hay, nor we haint | 
no corn, nor we haint no oats neither, 


‘Why, in the name of human nature, how do | 


ore? 
; you do here : | 


‘Oh, very well, I thank ye, how d’ye do your- 
self 2 
‘The Major was off. | 


{ 

Power of Hornels.—I have seen six companies | 
of infantry, with a train of artillery, and a squadron | 
of horse, all put to the rout by a nest of hornets, | 
and driven off some miles with all their horses and | 
bullocks. 


by keeping within their tents, and creeping under 


| the various modes and systems ot eulture 
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MARTIN’S 


arn 008 We Sed 
MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLuUWS, 

The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agriculta 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MAR- 


haint no straw, nor we haint no floor in our house.’ | ENS MAGACHUSETIS PREMIUM INP ROV- 


ED EAGLE PLOWS. 

Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil and 
His Easle 
Plows, as improved, are much longer, the mouldboard, laud- 
side and point, or share, all extended withoet any addition 
to the width or heel in its work ; thus adapting this Plow 
to the more perfect turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verting of the furrow-slice, so desirable in greens ward plow- 
ing. The principle of these Plows is such, from where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouldhoard to where it 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally aud 
lightly over the whole surface of the mevldboard. turning it 
over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, laying the furrow-sli- 


} ces closely and compeetly side hy side, and creating but 


slight fnetion upon the face of the mouldhoard in passing 
through the soil. Thus the Plow requires but very little 


' . . 
The officers generally save themselves orton draft beyond whot is necessary to cut out the fur- 
| row-slice. 


In testing the quality of Plows, the power by which it is 


their bedclothes or their carpets ; and servants often | moved, the ease with which it is handled, and the manner in 


escape by covering themselves up in their blankets, 
and lying perfectly still. Horses are often stung 
to a state of madness, in which they throw them- 





which it completes the work, are three important points, ali 
of which are wisely, accorately and judreious|y preserved ins 
these improved Plows. 


The character of these Plows for ease of draft and man- 


selves over precipices, and break their limbs or kill | agement, and the excellence of their work, though well 


themselves, The grooms, in trying to save their 
horses, are generally the people who suffer most in 
acamp attacked by such an enemy. I have seen 
some so stung as to recover with difficulty: and | 
believe there have been instances of people not re- 
covering at all. In such a frightful scene I have 
seen a bullock sitting and chewing the cud as 
calmly as if the whole thing had been got up for 
his amusement! The hornets seldom touch any 
animal that remains perfectly still.—Sleeman’s East 
India Rambles. 





Tulips and Roses.—The following is a pretty and 
pleasant epigram :— 


My Rosa, from the lattie’d grove, 
Brought me a sweet bouquet of posies, 
And asked, as round my neck she clung, 
If tulips | preferred to roses ? 
‘I cannot tell, sweet wife,’ I sighed, 
‘ But kiss me, ere I see the posies.’ 
She did—‘ Oh, | prefer,’ 1 cried, 
‘Thy two lips to a dozen roses.’ 








WANTSD, 

A situation as superintendent or manager of a Farm, or 
estaie, by an English farmer, who is desirous of introducing 
(to a julicious extent,) the most improved methods of Ew 
ropean Agriculture, of which he has a competent know- 
ledge in all its branches, 

For particulars apply to the Editor, or to 
Rev. J. O. CHOULES, 

Jamaica Pluin. 


NOTICE. 
The full blood imported Ayrshire Bull WALLACE, (with 

pedigree complete,) will be at my farm in Chelsea, fora 

short time, for the use of a few Cows. 

BEN. SHURTLEFF, Jr. 





May 28, 1845, 





GEDDES’S HARROW. 

This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 
on all othe: kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 
Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, b 

May 21. J. BRECK & CO. 


j established im the minds of the farmimg communaty, were 

most fully and sotisfactorily exhibited to the public at the 
| grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricuitaral So- 
| clety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose able and im- 
partial committee awarded the highest premium of @50 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the hest work 
with the least draft, in a trial open to the whole Union—this 
Plow running 1n its natural course, and keeping lis true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning a 
furrow i2inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much less 
draft than any other Plow on the ground. 

These Plows, as improved, are considered to he nearest tc 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this eountry, as 
well in respect to material and ‘workmanship, as in form of 
construction. 

At ihe late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Soetety, in the heart of that must 
valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow received the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and ae 
the most competent judges. 

His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship no? 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
being the very best of white oak; and every farmer knows 
that good timber in his Plows is of the uimost 1nportance— 
ali of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
ele every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his efforts and exer- 
tions to retain Being himself an expemenced Plow-Ma- 
ker he will not spare any exertions in order to rendcr his 
Plows a superior article 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
hefore they purchase JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston. March 24. 





~ NEWENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding ten dollars, at any one lime, 
may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
this amount to the Post Master in his own town, and take 
his receipt for it. as money paid him on our account. He 
will then send that receipt, enclosed ina letter fo us. We 

ass it tothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 
This arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittance, and puts every subscriber in possession 
of * suitable funds” for that purpose. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS 
21 scHOOL STREET. 
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